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less of an iconoclast than he is commonly taken to be, is that he agrees 
with all other philosophers except William James, according to Dr. 
Kallen, in epistemologieally identifying knowing with what is known. 

When he summarizes the philosophy of James Dr. Kallen writes with 
the unexceptionable authority of a thoroughly faithful disciple, and in 
describing Monsieur Bergson's philosophy he gives what Monsieur Berg- 
son himself would probably consider a satisfactory exposition. Some 
of the argumentative passages of the book produce an obscure impression, 
because, perhaps, Dr. Kallen's language is not always adequate to his 
argument, falling into an excess or a defect. 

On the whole, the most general question suggested to the mind of the 
reviewer by a perusal of this book is whether a comparison of the phi- 
losophies of James and Bergson along a line almost promised by the sub- 
title of Dr. Kallen's work: "A Study in Contrasting Theories of Life," 
would not have yielded a larger number of valuable points of contrast 
than Dr. Kallen has actually managed to bring out. Thus we have in 
James, on the one hand, a philosophical author of unexampled generosity 
of imagination, impartially accessible to the difficulties of speculative 
ideas, gallant, spontaneous, profuse; and on the other hand, in Monsieur 
Bergson, a writer singularly circumspect and precise, tenacious of chosen 
topics, and deliberate to an extraordinary degree in the application of his 
philosophical powers. Which will prove, in the long run, the stronger 
agent of transformation in philosophy? It is conceivable that the ques- 
tions raised by confronting the personalities of the two men in such a 
way as this — by noting their differing attitudes towards the business of 
philosophizing as a part of the activity of human life — might carry one 
farther in the comprehension of some of the differences between the 
philosophies of William James and Monsieur Bergson — some of the 
technical differences, even — than could the methods that Dr. Kallen has 
employed, in the main, in the writing of his book. 

George Peckham. 

Columbia University. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

At a meeting of the Aristotelian Society on May 17, Mrs. Stephen read 
a paper on Complexity and Synthesis : A Comparison of the Philosophical 
Methods of Mr. Bussell and M. Bergson. 

" The data of sense are not instantaneous ; all data cover a period of 
change. We commonly assume that we always perceive change as a series 
of events or states in relations of before and after, but our data of change 
are not all of the same kind. An unbiased introspection shows us that they 
fall roughly into two classes, viz., (1) in which they appear to form a 
series of distinct terms in relations of before and after, and (2) in which, 
though the data last through a period of change and are a succession and 
not simply one constant term, yet they do not appear to form a series of 
distinct terms. The first class we may call complexes, the second syn- 
theses. Syntheses are much less familiar than complexes, and some deny 
that we are really acquainted with such data at all. Both M. Bergson and 
Mr. Russell admit that our data at least appear to be of these two kinds. 
The essential point is to see in what the two kinds differ, and the difference 
seems to depend on whether the datum consists or does not consist of log- 
ical terms and relations. This is the most fundamental point over which 
the two philosophers disagree, and the issue between them is, whether any, 
some, or all, of our data consist of such terms and relations as would sat- 
isfy the logical definitions of terms and relations. Mr. Bussell has argued 
that some of the data which appear not to be logical must be so in fact, 
and that, since some must be, it is perfectly reasonable to suppose that all 
are. The argument rests on an experiment made originally by Stumpf. 
In a series such as a graduated color series, it may be impossible to per- 
ceive the difference between any two members of the series immediately 



